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more and more callous about the means that were to be employed.
He opposed a French project for landing a devastating force in
Ireland to prey upon the property of the country, but he sup-
ported, though not without evident qualms of conscience, an
atrocious scheme for landing some thousand criminals in England,
and commissioning them to burn Bristol, and commit every kind
of depredation in their power. ' My heart,' he wrote very
candidly,'' is hardening hourly, and I satisfy myself now at once
on points which would have staggered me twelve months ago.'
' I do not think my morality or feeling is much improved by my
promotion to the rank of adjutant-general. The truth is, I hate
the very name of England. I hated her before my exile^ and I
will hate her always.'l

He represented to the French Ministers that it was hopeless
to expect a successful, or even a considerable, independent Irish
rebellion, but that if a French army effected a lodgment in Ire-
land, and if they brought with them a large quantity of arms
for distribution, they would certainly be joined at once by the
great body of the Presbyterians and of the Catholic peasantry,
and on the first reasonable prospect of success, by the whole, or
the majority, of the Irish militia. If 20,000 French troops were
landed, success, he said, would be certain, and almost without
resistance. In that case, the landing should be effected near
Dublin, which could most easily be captured. The smallest
force that could be expected to succeed was 5,000 men, and if
the French determined not to exceed this number, they must
land as near Belfast as possible, push forward, so as to secure
the Mourne Mountains and the Fews, which, with Lough Erne,
would enable them to cover the whole province of Ulster, and
then endeavour to hold their ground till the country was in
arms to support them. The chance of success, in that case,
would be greatly increased if a small additional force could be
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